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THE  RELIGION  OF  WOMEN’S 

SUFFRAGE. 

From  the  earliest  times  women  have  lived  under  disadvantages 
of  many  kinds.  From  the  first  twilight  of  history  we  can 
trace  many  disabilities  put  upon  her  not  by  the  will  of  God, 
nor  by  the  nature  of  her  being,  but  by  the  tyranny  and 
impulses  of  men.  In  the  time  when  everything  was  determined  by 
force,  and  no  other  foundation  of  society  was  acknowledged, 
women  were,  for  physical  reasons,  the  chief,  though  not  the  only, 
sufferers  They  were  either  captured  for  marriage  or  sold  for 
marriage.  In  times  of  war  the  victorious  chief  rewarded  his 
followers  by  gifts  of  wives,  the  wives  or  daughters  of  the  conquered. 
In  times  of  peace  women  and  girls  were  sold,  and  are  in  some  parts 
of  the  world  still  sold,  into  wedlock.  There  was  in  such  times  no 
law  but  custom  ; and  when  law  evolved  it  was  only  to  stereotype 
existing  customs,  which  denied  in  the  main  both  public  and  private 
status  to  women.  We  know,  on  the  high  authority  of  St.  Paul, 
that  a thing  may  be  lawful  but  not  expedient.  It  may  also  be 
lawful  but  unrighteous.  The  lawful  but  unrighteous  position  of 
women  extended  through  the  centuries,  with  various  modifications, 
modern  times.  I am  not  giving  a history  of  this  subjection  of 
>men  to  the  lower  moral  standards  of  the  past.  1 only  say  that 
s subjection  existed,  and  exists  in  less  degree  down  to  our  own 
day.  Until  a late  period  in  Europe  a father  could  hand  over  his 
daughter  In  marriage  without  consulting  her  wish  at  all.  In  early 
times  the  man  had  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  wife.  This 
power  was  slowly  modified  by  the  influence  of  the  Church,  but 
within  our  lifetime  it  was  law  in  England  that  no  married  woman 
could  acquire  property,  even  by  inheritance,  of  her  own.  Until 
quite  recently  a wife  was  subject  absolutely  to  her  husband,  and 
however  brutal,  however  horrible,  was  his  tyranny,  the  law 
allowed  him  to  use  force  to  supplement  his  wishes — nay,  the  law 
would  itself  use  force  to  place  her  again  under  the  tyranny  of  the 
most  wicked  of  wicked  husbands.  Even  over  her  own  children 
woman,  until  the  middle  of  last  century,  had  no  rights  of  her  own. 
In  law  the  children  were  the  father’s,  and  his  alone,  the  law  thus 
violating  the  primal  ordering  of  nature  itselt. 

Disabilities  of  To-day. 

A consideration  of  the  disabilities  and  cruelties  artificially  put 
upon  woman  in  the  past,  some  of  which  we  have  now  removed 
by  law,  throws  light  upon  the  conditions  of  our  own  civic  and 
national  life.  The  political  and  civic  disabilities  of  our  day  are  not 
carefully  thought-out  measures  of  restriction  arranged  for  the  good 
of  society,  but  remnants  of  an  older,  more  vigorous,  and  harmful 
restriction  and  disability,  the  evil  of  which  society  had  from  time 
to  time  recognized  and  modified.  Therefore,  that  these  restrictions 
exist  is  no  argument  that  they  are  good.  Indeed,  the  present 


agitation  owes  its  existence  to  the  fact  that  numbers  of  the  best 
men  and  women  are  convinced  that  these  remaining  disabilities 
are  productive  of  the  gravest  evils,  and  preventive  of  great  good 
in  society  as  a whole.  They  maintain  that  the  fettering  of  woman’s 
life  does  serious  harm  to  her  by  narrowing  her  interests  and  re- 
straining her  capacity  for  action,  and  with  that  narrowing  of 
interests  and  capacity  untold  ill  is  done  to  the  nation,  of  which  she 
is  an  integral  part. 

Opposing  Arguments. 

Let  us  consider  the  arguments  of  those  who  oppose  the  removal 
of  these  restrictions.  First,  there  is  the  appeal  to  Nature — that 
Nature  herself  suggests  that  home  is  the  sole  sphere  of  woman. 
But  if  Nature  be  appealed  to,  we  reply,  “ Why  not  leave  Nature 
alone  to  do  her  work?”  If  Nature  really  commands  a certain 
thing,  she  will  generally  get  her  way  in  the  end.  The  fact  that 
these  restrictions  are  not  natural,  but  legal,  suggests  that  this 
appeal  to  Nature  is  insincere.  Further,  this  appeal  to  Nature  is 
very  dangerous.  Everything  that  is,  while  it  is,  appears  to  be 
“ natural.”  Aristotle  thought  slavery  natural.  He  speaks  of  a 
“ slave  nature  ” and  a “ free  nature,”  because  he  had  never  known 
a social  system  in  which  slavery  had  no  part.  The  slave-owners 
of  the  Southern  United  States  honestly  maintained  the  same 
doctrine  over  two  thousand  years  after  him.  When  men  argue 
thus  they  are  but  translating  “ customary  ” into  natural,”  and 
so  justifying  the  evils  of  their  day.  Of  women  only  of  all  human 
beings  do  the  laws  ordain  that  from  birth  to  death  civic  rights  and 
liberties  shall  be  disallowed.  What  has  Nature  to  do  with  a 
restriction  so  patently  artificial  as  this  ? The  civic  disabilities  of 
women  obviously  rest,  not  on  nature,  but  on  law,  the  morals  of 
which  are  drawn  from  the  lower  conditions  of  the  past.  The  aim 
of  reformers  is  to  remove  artificial  restrictions,  and  to  leave  more 
and  more  to  Nature.  Let  it  be  shown,  and  not  merely  stated,  that 
women  are  unfit  by  nature  for  civic  duties.  And  it  cannot  be 
shown  until  legal  restrictions  have  been  removed. 

To  this  class  of  objection  belongs  the  argument,  “ It  will  take 
women  out  of  their  proper  sphere.”  What  is  the  proper  sphere  of 
women  ? Mohammedans  think  the  harem  is  their  sphere  ; men 
of  the  world,  that  to  gratify  their  desires  is  the  function  of  women  ; 
young  men  of  fashion,  that  women  are  made  to  be  their  playthings 
and  their  toys.  To  say  this  reform  would  ‘‘take  women  out  of 
their  sphere  ” sounds  ill  on  the  lips  of  a society  that  tolerates 
women’s  sweated  labour  ; that  gladly  lets  women  manage  large 
business  concerns  ; sends  them  to  the  Lhiiversities  and  public 
schools  ; throws  them  by  millions  to  the  untender  mercies  of  com- 
petitive commerce,  and  has  no  apparent  remedy  for  prostitution.  1 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  objection,  “ taking  women  out  of 
their  sphere,”  is  of  the  worst  kind  of  cant. 
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INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


THE  RELIGION  OF  WOMEN’S 

SUFFRAGE. 

From  the  earliest  times  women  have  lived  under  disadvantages 
of  many  kinds.  From  the  first  twilight  of  history  we  can 
trace  many  disabilities  put  upon  her  not  by  the  will  of  God, 
nor  by  the  nature  of  her  being,  but  by  the  tyranny  and 
impulses  of  men.  In  the  time  when  everything  was  determined  by 
force,  and  no  other  foundation  of  society  was  acknowledged, 
women  were,  for  physical  reasons,  the  chief,  though  not  the  only, 
sufferers  They  were  either  captured  for  marriage  or  sold  for 
marriage.  In  times  of  war  the  victorious  chief  rewarded  his 
followers  by  gifts  of  wives,  the  wives  or  daughters  of  the  conquered. 
In  times  of  peace  women  and  girls  were  sold,  and  are  in  some  parts 
of  the  world  still  sold,  into  wedlock.  There  was  in  such  times  no 
law  but  custom  ; and  when  law  evolved  it  was  only  to  stereotype 
existing  customs,  which  denied  in  the  main  both  public  and  private 
status  to  women.  We  know,  on  the  high  authority  of  St.  Paul, 
that  a thing  may  be  lawful  but  not  expedient.  It  may  also  be 
lawful  but  unrighteous.  The  lawful  but  unrighteous  position  of 
women  extended  through  the  centuries,  with  various  modifications, 
modern  times.  I am  not  giving  a history  of  this  subjection  of 
»men  to  the  lower  moral  standards  of  the  past.  I only  say  that 
s subjection  existed,  and  exists  in  less  degree  down  to  our  own 
day.  Until  a late  period  in  Europe  a father  could  hand  over  his 
daughter  in  marriage  without  consulting  her  wish  at  all.  In  early 
times  the  man  had  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  wife.  This 
power  was  slowly  modified  by  the  iniluence  of  the  Church,  but 
within  our  lifetime  it  was  law  in  England  that  no  married  woman 
could  acquire  property,  even  by  inheritance,  of  her  own.  Until 
quite  recently  a wife  was  subject  absolutely  to  her  husband,  and 
however  brutal,  however  horrible,  was  his  tyranny,  the  law 
allowed  him  to  use  force  to  supplement  his  wishes — nay,  the  law 
would  itself  use  force  to  place  her  again  under  the  tyranny  of  the 
most  wicked  of  wicked  husbands.  Even  over  her  own  children 
woman,  until  the  middle  of  last  century,  had  no  rights  of  her  own. 
In  law  the  children  were  the  father’s,  and  his  alone,  the  law  thus 
violating  the  primal  ordering  of  nature  itself. 

Disabilities  of  To-day. 

A consideration  of  the  disabilities  and  cruelties  artificially  put 
upon  woman  in  the  past,  some  of  which  we  have  now  removed 
by  law,  throws  light  upon  the  conditions  of  our  own  civic  and 
national  life.  The  political  and  civic  disabilities  of  our  day  are  not 
carefully  thought-out  measures  of  restriction  arranged  for  the  good 
of  society,  but  remnants  of  an  older,  more  vigorous,  and  harmful 
restriction  and  disability,  the  evil  of  which  society  had  from  time 
to  time  recognized  and  modified.  Therefore,  that  these  restrictions 
exist  is  no  argument  that  they  are  good.  Indeed,  the  present 
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agitation  owes  its  existence  to  the  fact  that  numbers  of  the  best 
men  and  women  are  convinced  that  these  remaining  disabilities 
are  productive  of  the  gravest  evils,  and  preventive  of  great  good 
in  society  as  a whole.  They  maintain  that  the  fettering  of  woman’s 
life  does  serious  harm  to  her  by  narrowing  her  interests  and  re- 
straining her  capacity  for  action,  and  with  that  narrowing  of 
interests  and  capacity  untold  ill  is  done  to  the  nation,  of  which  she 
is  an  integral  part. 

Opposing  Arguments. 

Let  us  consider  the  arguments  of  those  who  oppose  the  removal 
of  these  restrictions.  First,  there  is  the  appeal  to  Nature — that 
Nature  herself  suggests  that  home  is  the  sole  sphere  of  woman. 
But  if  Nature  be  appealed  to,  we  reply,  “ Why  not  leave  Nature 
alone  to  do  her  work?”  If  Nature  really  commands  a certain 
thing,  she  will  generally  get  her  way  in  the  end.  The  fact  that 
these  restrictions  are  not  natural,  but  legal,  suggests  that  this 
appeal  to  Nature  is  insincere.  Further,  this  appeal  to  Nature  is 
very  dangerous.  Everything  that  is,  while  it  is,  appears  to  be 
natural.”  Aristotle  thought  slavery  natural.  He  speaks  of  a 
“ slave  nature  ” and  a “ free  nature,”  because  he  had  never  known 
a social  system  in  which  slavery  had  no  part.  The  slave-owners 
of  the  Southern  United  States  honestly  maintained  the  same 
doctrine  over  two  thousand  years  after  him.  When  men  argue 
thus  they  are  but  translating  “ customary  ” into  natural,”  and 
so  justifying  the  evils  of  their  day.  Of  women  only  of  all  human 
beings  do  the  laws  ordain  that  from  birth  to  death  civic  rights  and 
liberties  shall  be  disallowed.  What  has  Nature  to  do  with  a 
restriction  so  patently  artificial  as  this  ? The  civic  disabilities  of 
women  obviously  rest,  not  on  nature,  but  on  law,  the  morals  of 
which  are  drawn  from  the  lower  conditions  of  the  past.  The  aim 
of  reformers  is  to  remove  artificial  restrictions,  and  to  leave  more 
and  more  to  Nature.  Let  it  be  shown,  and  not  merely  stated,  that 
women  are  unfit  by  nature  for  civic  duties.  And  it  cannot  be 
shown  until  legal  restrictions  have  been  removed. 

To  this  class  of  objection  belongs  the  argument,  “ It  will  take 
women  out  of  their  proper  sphere,”  What  is  the  proper  sphere  of 
women  ? Mohammedans  think  the  harem  is  their  sphere  ; men 
of  the  world,  that  to  gratify  their  desires  is  the  function  of  women  ; 
young  men  of  fashion,  that  women  are  made  to  be  their  playthings 
and  their  toys.  To  say  this  reform  would  “ take  women  out  of 
their  sphere  ” sounds  ill  on  the  lips  of  a society  that  tolerates 
women’s  sweated  labour  ; that  gladly  lets  women  manage  large 
business  concerns  ; sends  them  to  the  LTniversities  and  public 
schools  ; throws  them  by  millions  to  the  untender  mercies  of  com- 
petitive commerce,  and  has  no  apparent  remedy  for  prostitution.  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  objection,  “ taking  women  out  of 
their  sphere,”  is  of  the  worst  kind  of  cant. 
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To  object  to  the  suffrage  that  women  “ do  not  want  it,”  and 
are  content,  is  surely  a transparent  ruse.  No  reform  would  ever 
be  effected  if  we  considered  those  who  “do  not  want  it.”  We 
must  rather  look  to  those  who  do.  The  women  of  the  harem  do 
not  want  liberation.  Let  us  say  that  40  per  cent,  of  these  poor 
women  of  the  East  do  not,  but  that  another  40  per  cent,  are  dis- 
contented, and  that  20  per  cent,  earnestly  desire  a better  life. 
What  of  the  40  per  cent,  who  are  discontented  with  their  terrible 
condition  ? Above  all,  what  of  the  20  per  cent,  who  are  eager  for 
liberation  ? What  could  be  more  terrible  than  their  lot,  though 
even  Soper  cent,  were  tolerably  content?  In  numerous  instances 
slaves  did  not  want  freedom.  But  the  concession  was  made  for 
those  who  did,  and  the  reform  was  carried  for  the  sake  even  of 
those  who  did  not  demand  it. 

In  the  same  way  we  are  told  by  the  “Property  Defence  League” 
that  working  men  “ do  not  want  ” the  “ tyranny  ” of  trade  union- 
ism or  the  removal  of  industrial  fetters.  It  was  even  said,  when 
it  was  proposed  to  abolish  flogging  in  the  army,  that  many  of  the 
soldiers  had  no  objections  to  flogging,  but  that,  in  fact,  they  rather 
1:1. j jj-j  regard  to  women’s  suffrage  we  may  dismiss  such 
■nents  in  the  abstract.  But  in  the  concrete  let  me  show  that 
alse.  For  very  many  thousands  do  want  it.  Over  437,000 

V ing-  women  were  represented  on  the  deputation  to  the  Premier 

May  1906  ; many  thousand  middle-class  women  were  also  repre- 
sented. Some  years  ago  a petition  signed  by  250,000  women  was 
presented  to  Parliament  ; by  the  pressure  of  women’s  societies  and 
of  individuals  430  members  of  the  present  House  of  Commons  are 
pledged  to  support  a Bill  if  brought  in.  Thousands  of  women 
belonging  to  no  societies  are  in  its  favour.  But,  again,  does  the 
fact  that  the  unorganized  workers  of  England  cannot  articulate 
their  wants  prove  that  they  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the  great 
organized  trade  unions?  Certainly  not.  Yet  it  is  from  the 
organized  societies  alone  that  we  can  definitely  gauge  the  require- 
ments of  the  working  classes.  Just  so  we  can  only  know  what 
women  want  by  their  organized  societies,  nearly  all  of  which  have 
declared  in  favour  of  this  reform.  It  is  also  said  that,  given  the 
franchise,  they  would  not  use  it.  But,  again,  this  can  be  true 
only  of  a certain  number.  Precisely  the  same  was  said  of  men  by. 
those  against  the  great  Reform  Bill.  Moreover,  thousands  of  men 
entitled  to  the  franchise  by  the  Reform  Acts  certainly  do  not  use 
their  privilege.  Yet  the  reform  was  carried  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  do. 

Positive  Reasons  for  Suffrage. 

When  we  pass  from  objections  to  positive  reasons  for  this 
o-reat  reform,  the  difficulty  is,  not  to  find  them,  but  to  select  the 
best.  Undoubtedly  the  supreme  reason  is  nothing  less  than 
Justice.  Upon  women  is  placed,  both  by  Nature  and  by  man. 
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momentous  responsibilities,  whether  as  maid  or  matron,  wife  or 
mother.  In  any  case  her  sex  does  not  release  her  from  the 
responsibilities  of  life  as  compared  with  men,  but  rather  adds  to 
them.  The  fact  that  in  our  time  the  demands  of  commerce  and 
industry  upon  women  are  so  g*reat  adds  culminating  force  to  this 
appeal  for  justice.  By  what  right  of  justice  does  the  State  thus 
recognize,  constrain,  and  coerce  woman  by  its  laws,  and  yet  with- 
hold from  her  any  kind  of  civic  status  ? Protection  may  be  afforded 
in  some  degree,  but  justice  demands  more  than  this.  It  demands 
first  that  she  shall  be  free. 

Justice  and  Freedom. 

I may  not  here  stay  to  eulogize  freedom — that  great  prerogative 
of  Englishmen — but  I ask.  On  what  grounds  is  it  withheld  from 
half  the  nation  ? Women  have  the  same  claim  to  freedom  as  have 
men.  No  argument  is  used  against  their  civic  emancipation  which 
has  not  been  used  formerly  against  the  emancipation  of  their 
brothers.  Women  need  freedom  for  the  full  development  of  their 
lives,  just  as  men  do.  Freedom  is  admittedly  the  first  measure  of 
true  justice.  And,  in  regard  to  citizenship,  freedom  means  the 
removal  of  disabilities.  For  we  are  not  free  as  citizens — nay,  we 
are  not  strictly  citizens  at  all — if  we  are  governed  without  govern- 
ing. This  principle  is  the  foundation  of  modern  democracy 
throughout  the  civilized  world;  “ No  taxeswithout  representation,*’ 
Yet  women  are  rated  and  taxed,  but  yet  have  no  voice  in  the 
government  which  is  over  them.  Women  are  still  in  the  category, 
so  far  as  citizenship  is  concerned,  of  lunatics,  criminals,  and 
children.  These  alone,  with  women,  are  ab  initio^  prohibited  from 
a civic  position  in  the  State.  The  appeal  for  enfranchisement  is, 
therefore,  no  freak,  no  fad,  but  is  based  upon  the  principle  that  the 
voteless,  though  members  of  the  nation,  are  not  members  of  the 
State.  This  appeal  for  justice  through  civic  freedom  must  sooner 
or  later  be  recognized,  for,  as  Talleyrand  declared,  “ To  see  one 
half  of  the  human  race  excluded  by  the  other  from  all  participation 
in  government  is  a political  phenomenon  which,  according  to  all 
abstract  principles,  it  is  impossible  to  explain.” 

For  Woman’s  Sake. 

The  very  fact  that  civic  freedom  would  open  out  their  lives  to 
a larger  vision,  more  responsibility,  and  an  extended  usefulness,  is 
a weighty  argument  in  its  favour.  We  hear  men  complain  of  the 
pettiness  of  women’s  thoughts,  and  of  the  trivialities  which  occupy 
the  greater  part  of  their  time,  and  yet  for  many  generations  we 
have  forbidden  extended  usefulness.  We  have  cribbed,  cabined, 
and  confined  their  lives  within  small  and  petty  areas,  and  then 
complain  if  some  of  our  victims  are  found  to  be  small  and  petty 
both  in  thought  and  habit.  The  great  remedy  is  in  our  hands,  and 
already  has  been  largely  used.  Break  down  the  artifice  of  restric- 
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To  object  to  the  suffrage  that  women  “ do  not  want  it,”  and 
are  content,  is  surely  a transparent  ruse.  No  reform  would  ever 
be  effected  if  we  considered  those  who  “ do  not  want  it.”  We 
must  rather  look  to  those  who  do.  The  women  of  the  harem  do 
not  want  liberation.  Let  us  say  that  40  per  cent,  of  these  poor 
women  of  the  East  do  not,  but  that  another  40  per  cent,  are  dis- 
contented, and  that  20  per  cent,  earnestly  desire  a better  life. 
What  of  the  40  per  cent,  who  are  discontented  with  their  terrible 
condition?  Above  all,  what  of  the  20  per  cent,  who  are  eager  for 
liberation?  What  could  be  more  terrible  than  their  lot,  though 
even  Soper  cent,  were  tolerably  content?  In  numerous  instances 
slaves  did  not  want  freedom.  But  the  concession  was  made  for 
those  who  did,  and  the  reform  was  carried  for  the  sake  even  of 
those  who  did  not  demand  it. 

In  the  same  way  we  are  told  by  the  “Property  Defence  League” 
that  working  men  “ do  not  want  ” the  “ tyranny  ” of  trade  union- 
ism or  the  removal  of  industrial  fetters.  It  was  even  said,  when 
it  was  proposed  to  abolish  flogging  in  the  army,  that  many  of  the 
soldiers  had  no  objections  to  flogging,  but  that,  in  fact,  they  rather 
it ! In  regard  to  women’s  suffrage  we  may  dismiss  such 
nents  in  the  abstract.  But  in  the  concrete  let  me  show  that 
alse.  For  very  many  thousands  do  want  it.  Over  437,000 

ing  women  were  represented  on  the  deputation  to  the  Premier 

May  1906  ; many  thousand  middle-class  women  were  also  repre- 
sented. Some  years  ago  a petition  signed  by  250,000  women  was 
presented  to  Parliament  ; by  the  pressure  of  women’s  societies  and 
of  individuals  430  members  of  the  present  House  of  Commons  are 
pledged  to  support  a Bill  if  brought  in.  Thousands  of  women 
belonging  to  no  societies  are  in  its  favour.  But,  again,  does  the 
fact  that  the  unorganized  workers  of  England  cannot  articulate 
their  wants  prove  that  they  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the  great 
organized  trade  unions?  Certainly  not.  Yet  it  is  from  the 
organized  societies  alone  that  we  can  definitely  gauge  the  require- 
ments of  the  working  classes.  Just  so  we  can  only  know  what 
women  want  by  their  organized  societies,  nearly  all  of  which  have 
declared  in  favour  .^f  this  reform.  It  is  also  said  that,  given  the 
franchise,  they  would  not  use  it.  But,  again,  this  can  be  true 
only  of  a certain  number.  Precisely  the  same  was  said  of  men  by. 
those  against  the  great  Reform  Bill.  Moreover,  thousands  of  men 
entitled  to  the  franchise  by  the  Reform  Acts  certainly  do  not  use 
their  privilege.  Yet  the  reform  was  carried  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  do. 

Positive  Reasons  for  Suffrage. 

When  we  pass  from  objections  to  positive  reasons  for  this 
great  reform,  the  difficulty  is,  not  to  find  them,  but  to  select  the 
best.  Undoubtedly  the  supreme  reason  is  nothing  less  than 
Justice.  Upon  women  is  placed,  both  by  Nature  and  by  man, 


momentous  responsibilities,  whether  as  maid  or  matron,  wife  or 
mother.  In  any  case  her  sex  does  not  release  her  from  the 
responsibilities  of  life  as  compared  with  men,  but  rather  adds  to 
them.  The  fact  that  in  our  time  the  demands  of  commerce  and 
industry  upon  women  are  so  great  adds  culminating  force  to  this 
appeal  for  justice.  By  what  right  of  justice  does  the  State  thus 
recognize,  constrain,  and  coerce  woman  by  its  laws,  and  yet  with- 
hold from  her  any  kind  of  civic  status  ? Protection  may  be  afforded 
in  some  degree,  but  justice  demands  mo^e  than  this.  It  demands 
first  that  she  shall  be  free. 

Justice  and  Freedom. 

I may  not  here  stay  to  eulogize  freedom — that  great  prerogative 
of  Englishmen — but  I ask,  On  what  grounds  is  it  withheld  from 
half  the  nation  ? Women  have  the  same  claim  to  freedorn  as  have 
men.  No  argument  is  used  against  their  civic  emancipation  which 
has  not  been  used  formerly  against  the  emancipation  of  their 
brothers.  Women  need  freedom  for  the  full  development  of  their 
lives,  just  as  men  do.  Freedom  is  admittedly  the  first  measure  of 
true  justice.  And,  in  regard  to  citizenship,  freedom  means  the 
removal  of  disabilities.  For  we  are  not  free  as  citizens — nay,  we 
are  not  strictly  citizens  at  all — if  we  are  governed  without  govern- 
ing. This  principle  is  the  foundation  of  modern  democracy 
throughout  the  civilized  world:  “ No  taxes  without  representation.” 
Yet  women  are  rated  and  taxed,  but  yet  have  no  voice  in  the 
government  which  is  over  them.  Women  are  still  in  the  category, 
so  far  as  citizenship  is  concerned,  of  lunatics,  criminals,  and 
children.  These  alone,  with  women,  are  ab  initio^  prohibited  from 
a civic  position  in  the  State.  The  appeal  for  enfranchisement  is, 
therefore,  no  freak,  no  fad,  but  is  based  upon  the  principle  that  the 
voteless,  though  members  of  the  nation,  are  not  members  of  the 
State.  This  appeal  for  justice  through  civic  freedom  must  sooner 
or  later  be  recognized,  for,  as  Talleyrand  declared,  “ To  see  one 
half  of  the  human  race  excluded  by  the  other  from  all  participation 
in  government  is  a political  phenomenon  which,  according  to  all 
abstract  principles,  it  is  impossible  to  explain.” 

For  Woman’s  Sake, 

The  very  fact  that  civic  freedom  would  open  out  their  lives  to 
a larger  vision,  more  responsibility,  and  an  extended  usefulness,  is 
a weighty  argument  in  its  favour.  W^e  hear  men  complain  of  the 
pettiness  of  women’s  thoughts,  and  of  the  trivialities  which  occupy 
the  greater  part  of  their  time,  and  yet  for  many  generations  we 
have  forbidden  extended  usefulness.  We  have  cribbed,  cabined, 
and  confined  their  lives  within  small  and  petty  areas,  and  then 
complain  if  some  of  our  victims  are  found  to  be  small  and  petty 
both  in  thought  and  habit.  The  great  remedy  is  in  our  hands,  and 
already  has  been  largely  used.  Break  down  the  artifice  of  restric- 
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When  we  pass  from  objections  to  positive  reasons  for  this 
great  reform,  the  difficulty  is,  not  to  find  them,  but  to  select  the 
best.  Undoubtedly  the  supreme  reason  is  nothing  less  than 
Justice.  Upon  women  is  placed,  both  by  Nature  and  by  man, 


momentous  responsibilities,  whether  as  maid  or  matron,  wife  or 
mother.  In  any  case  her  sex  does  not  release  her  from  the 
responsibilities  of  life  as  compared  with  men,  but  rather  adds  to 
them.  The  fact  that  in  our  time  the  demands  of  commerce  and 
industry  upon  women  are  so  great  adds  culminating  force  to  this 
appeal  for  justice.  By  what  right  of  justice  does  the  State  thus 
recognize,  constrain,  and  coerce  woman  by  its  laws,  and  yet  with- 
hold from  her  any  kind  of  civic  status  ? Protection  may  be  afforded 
in  some  degree,  but  justice  demands  more  than  this.  It  demands 
first  that  she  shall  be  free. 


Justice  and  Freedom. 

I may  not  here  stay  to  eulogize  freedom — that  great  prerogative 
of  Englishmen — but  I ask,  On  what  grounds  is  it  withheld  from 
half  the  nation  ? Women  have  the  same  claim  to  freedom  as  have 
men.  No  argument  is  used  against  their  civic  emancipation  which 
has  not  been  used  formerly  against  the  emancipation  of  their 
brothers.  Women  need  freedom  for  the  full  development  of  their 
lives,  just  as  men  do.  Freedom  is  admittedly  the  first  measure  of 
true  justice.  And,  in  regard  to  citizenship,  freedom  means  the 
removal  of  disabilities.  For  we  are  not  free  as  citizens — nay,  we 
are  not  strictly  citizens  at  all — if  we  are  governed  without  govern- 
ing. This  principle  is  the  foundation  of  modern  democracy 
throughout  the  civilized  world:  “ No  taxes  without  representation.’’ 
Yet  women  are  rated  and  taxed,  but  yet  have  no  voice  in  the 
government  which  is  over  them.  W^omen  are  still  in  the  category, 
so  far  as  citizenship  is  concerned,  of  lunatics,  criminals,  and 
children.  These  alone,  with  women,  are  ab  initio^  prohibited  from 
a civic  position  in  the  State.  The  appeal  for  enfranchisement  is, 
therefore,  no  freak,  no  fad,  but  is  based  upon  the  principle  that  the 
voteless,  though  members  of  the  nation,  are  not  members  of  the 
State.  This  appeal  for  justice  through  civic  freedom  must  sooner 
or  later  be  recognized,  for,  as  Talleyrand  declared,  “ To  see  one 
half  of  the  human  race  excluded  by  the  other  from  all  participation 
in  government  is  a political  phenomenon  which,  according  to  all 
abstract  nrincioles.  it  is  imnossible  to  explain.” 


To  object  to  the  suffrage  that  women  “ do  not  want  it,”  and 
are  content,  is  surely  a transparent  ruse.  No  reform  would  ever 
be  effected  if  we  considered  those  who  “do  not  want  it.”  We 
must  rather  look  to  those  who  do.  The  women  of  the  harem  do 
not  want  liberation.  Let  us  say  that  40  per  cent,  of  these  poor 
women  of  the  East  do  not,  but  that  another  40  per  cent,  are  dis- 
contented, and  that  20  per  cent,  earnestly  desire  a better  life. 
What  of  the  40  per  cent,  who  are  discontented  with  their  terrible 
condition  ? Above  all,  what  of  the  20  per  cent,  who  are  eager  for 
liberation?  What  could  be  more  terrible  than  their  lot,  though 
even  Soper  cent,  were  tolerably  content?  In  numerous  instances 
slaves  did  not  want  freedom.  But  the  concession  was  made  for 
those  who  did,  and  the  reform  was  carried  for  the  sake  even  of 
those  who  did  not  demand  it. 

In  the  same  way  we  are  told  by  the  “ l^roperty  Defence  League” 
that  working  men  “ do  not  want  ” the  “ tyranny  ” of  trade  union- 
ism or  the  removal  of  industrial  fetters.  It  was  even  said,  when 
it  was  proposed  to  abolish  flogging  in  the  army,  that  many  of  the 
soldiers  had  no  objections  to  flogging,  but  that,  in  fact,  they  rather 
1:1-^^  it ! In  regard  to  women’s  suffrage  we  may  dismiss  such 
nents  in  the  abstract.  But  in  the  concrete  let  me  show  that 
alse.  For  very  many  thousands  do  want  it.  Over  437,000 
i., — ing  women  were  represented  on  the  deputation  to  the  Premier 
May  1906  ; many  thousand  middle-class  women  were  also  repre- 
sented. Some  years  ago  a petition  signed  by  250,000  women  was 
presented  to  Parliament ; by  the  pressure  of  women’s  societies  and 
of  individuals  430  members  of  the  present  House  of  Commons  are 
pledged  to  support  a Bill  if  brought  in.  Thousands  of  women 
belonging  to  no  societies  are  in  its  favour.  But,  again,  does  the 
fact  that  the  unorganized  workers  of  England  cannot  articulate 
their  wants  prove  that  they  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the  great 
organized  trade  unions?  Certainly  not.  Yet  it  is  from  the 
organized  societies  alone  that  we  can  definitely  gauge  the  require- 
ments of  the  working  classes.  Just  so  we  can  only  know  what 
women  want  by  their  organized  societies,  nearly  all  of  which  have 
declared  in  favour  of  this  reform.  It  is  also  said  that,  given  the 
franchise,  they  would  not  use  it.  But,  again,  this  can  be  true 
only  of  a certain  number.  Precisely  the  same  was  said  of  men  by. 
those  against  the  great  Reform  Bill.  Moreover,  thousands  of  men 
entitled  to  the  franchise  by  the  Reform  Acts  certainly  do  not  use 
their  privilege.  Yet  the  reform  was  carried  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  do. 


The  very  fact  that  civic  freedom  would  open  out  their  lives  to 
a larger  vision,  more  responsibility,  and  an  extended  usefulness,  is 
a weighty  argument  in  its  favour.  We  hear  men  complain  of  the 
pettiness  of  women’s  thoughts,  and  of  the  trivialities  which  occupy 
the  greater  part  of  their  time,  and  yet  for  many  generations  we 
have  forbidden  extended  usefulness.  We  have  cribbed,  cabined, 
and  confined  their  lives  within  small  and  petty  areas,  and  then 
complain  if  some  of  our  victims  are  found  to  be  small  and  petty 
both  in  thought  and  habit.  The  great  remedy  is  in  our  hands,  and 
already  has  been  largely  used.  Break  down  the  artifice  of  restric- 
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tion,  abolish  disabilities,  remove  obstructions,  let  woman  be  free, 
and  at  once  she  passes  into  nobler  spheres  and  nobler  life.  This, 
to  some  extent,  we  have  done  in  literature,  science,  and  in  art,  and 
great  and  glorious  names  give  the  lie  to  that  false  and  unworthy 
taunt  that  woman  would  not  if  she  could,  and  could  not  if  she 
would,  be  great.  Sappho  among  the  Greeks,  Hypatia  at 
Alexandria,  Hilda  and  the  great  ecclesiastical  Abbesses  of  England, 
Madame  Roland,  Joan  of  Arc,  Florence  Nightingale,  Grace 
Darling,  and  innumerable  others,  have  proved  the  contrary  ; while 
in  politics,  w'hich  we  are  now  discussing,  women  have  been  pre- 
erninent.  Among  our  greatest  monarchs  have  been  Elizabeth  and 
Victoria  ; and  yet,  had  they  not  (says  Mill)  inherited  the  throne, 
they  would  not  have  had  the  smallest  civic  position  in  the  State  ! 

The  days  have  gone  by  when  women  were  considered  intellec- 
tually or  morally  unfit  for  citizenship.  An  authority  says,  “ The 
old  theory  of  their  mental  or  moral  inferiority  is  virtually  exploded.  ” 
\ et  for  generations  this  idea,  now  known  to  be  false,  was  maintained. 
It  is  not  merely  that  public  rights  were  denied  them,  but  that  even 
the  rights  now  accorded  to  babes  were  refused  to  women.  There 
exists  in  the  British  Museum  a pamphlet  entitled  “A  Plea  for  a 
u Prohibiting  the  Teaching  of  the  Alphabet  to  Women  ” ! A 
h lady  of  the  sixteenth  century,  because  she  wished  to  establish 

ool  for  girls,  was  hooted  through  the  streets  of  Paris  ! For 
generations  women  had  been  kept  from  all  liberal  intellectual 
training.  As  Daniel  Sterne  said  : “ The  Scythians  put  out  the 
eyes  of  their  slaves  that  they  might  have  no  distraction  in  the  work 
of  beating  butter.  There  are  also  people  who  destroy  the  sight 
of  a nightingale  that  it  may  sing  the  better.  Really  one  is  almost 
tempted  to  think  that  a similar  spirit  ruled  such  education  as  has 
been  given  to  women.”  One  by  one  these  restrictions  have  been 
removed,  and  with  their  removal  women  have  gradually  proved 
their  capacity.  They  have  taken  the  highest  honours  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  Durham  and  London,  and  other  Universities. 
But  still,  of  the  professions,  medicine  and  teaching  alone  are  open 
to  them.  The  splendid  influence  of  these  things  upon  the  general 
character  of  womanhood  in  Europe  is  undeniable.  But  one  thing 
is  needful  to  complete  the  liberating  and  uplifting  influence,  and 
that  is  the  civil  franchise.  More  and  more  we  need  that  men  shall 
be  less  individualistic  and  more  civic  in  their  lives.  On  what 
ground  can  we  deny  that  ennobling  ideal  to  women  ? What  could 
more  enlarge  and  quicken  all  their  sympathies  than  the  fact  that 
they  should  feel  that  they,  too,  are  citizens  in  full  right,  and  privi- 
lege? How  splendid  might  be  this  influence  in  still  further 
limiting  the  claims  of  frivolous  and  petty  things  upon  their  time. 

Benefit  to  Men. 

Further,  upon  men  women’s  suffrage  would  effect  a vast  and 
varied  change  for  good.  By  her  civic  liberation  she  will  become 
more,  and  not  less,  fitted  for  his  love  and  for  his  service.  Let  her 


be  tree  to  be  a citizen,  and  she  meets  him  in  a comradeship  and 
fellowship  never  known  before.  If  a man  of  public  spirit  marries, 
he  will  now  more  likely  find  in  his  wife  by  the  expansion  of  her 
interests,  a fellow-feeling.  And  when  the  daj^  of  early  passion 
passes  by,  their  common  citizenship  will  be  a guard  against 
separating  interests.  Woman’s  civic  place  frankly  granted  would 
gradually  expand  her  whole  life  and  its  interests,  and  would  react 
upon  her  relationship  with  men  for  undoubted  good.  Sheridan 
saw  this,  and  remarks:  “Upon  the  cultivation  of  the  minds  of 
women  depends  the  wisdom  of  men.”  Men  are  indeed  blind  not 
to  see  that  to  train  women  only  for  one  function  is  to  lose  the  best 
of  all  comrades,  a wife  who  understands  not  only  home,  but  the 
trouble  of  the  world,  into  which  we  all  must  take  our  weary  way, 
There  is  a patlietic  and  immeasurable  loss  to  men  for  their  owm 
folly  in  circumscribing  the  life  of  women.  Alone,  too  many  men 
bear  their  public  burdens,  when  all  wfisdom  suggests  not  only 
“two  heads  in  concert,  two  beside  the  hearth,”  but  “two  in  the 
tangled  business  of  the  world.” 

Benefit  to  the  Nation. 

Nor  w^ould  the  benefit  to  the  nation  be  less  than  to  wc 
themselves.  Consider  the  amazing  folly  of  reducing  the  poli 
assets  of  the  nation  by  one-half.  Consider,  too,  the  absurdi._, 
the  situation.  Women  may  canvass  the  citv  for  votes  ; they  may, 
by  common  consent  of  all  parties,  direct  the  electors  to  the  poll- 
nay,  take  them  to  the  poll  ; but  they  cannot  themselves  drop  in  a 
ticket  in  their  own  right  and  name  ! John  Bull  is  the  laughing- 
stock of  thousands  of  capable  men  and  women.  When  he  awakens 
to  the  fact  he  will  be  angry,  but  he  will  give  way.  Reason  he 
may  oppose,  ridicule  never.  The  folly  we  may  estimate  ; but  wh 
shall  estimate  the  political  loss  to  the  nation  w'hich  is  silly  enough 
to  reject  the  splendid  contribution  women  might  make  in  the 
conduct  of  its  affairs  ? On  Boards  of  Guardians,  as  churchwardens, 
and  in  other  public  capacities,  women  have  proved  their  splendid 
competence.  I plead  for  the  recognition  of  this  competence  by 
the  State,  not  only  for  justice  and  freedom’s  sake,  but  for  the 
nation’s  own  abiding  good.  If  family  and  home  and  children  be 
women’s  sphere,  then  let  those  great  interests  have  their  share  in 
civic  franchise.  If,  for  good  or  for  ill,  commerce  claims  millions 
of  our  women,  why  may  not  their  interests  be  directly  represented 
by  the  vote  ? I plead  both  family  and  industrial  interests  as  cogent 
reasons  for  the  suffrage.  Housing  reform,  infantile  mortality, 
industrial  conditions  of  labour— all  these  proclaim  the  fact  that 
women’s  votes  are  sorely  needed  in  the  State.  Let  us,  as  we  look 
at  India,  Turkey,  and  the  nations  of  the  East,  learn  a lesson  for 
our  time.  These  nations  are  stationary  in  their  civilization,  not 
progressive.  Why  but  because  of  the  condition  of  their  women  ? 
Professor  Ramsay  says  : “A  nation  cannot  permanently  remain  on 
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tion,  abolish  disabilities,  remove  obstructions,  let  woman  be  free, 
and  at  once  she  passes  into  nobler  spheres  and  nobler  life.  This, 
to  some  extent,  we  have  done  in  literature,  science,  and  in  art,  and 
great  and  glorious  names  give  the  lie  to  that  false  and  unworthy 
taunt  that  woman  would  not  it  she  could,  and  could  not  if  she 
would,  be  great.  Sappho  among  the  Greeks,  Hypatia  at 
Alexandria,  Hilda  and  the  great  ecclesiastical  Abbesses  of  England, 
Madame  Roland,  Joan  of  Arc,  Florence  Nightingale,  Grace 
Darling,  and  innumerable  others,  have  proved  the  contrary  ; while 
in  politics,  which  we  are  now  discussing,  women  have  been  pre- 
eminent. Among  our  greatest  monarchs  have  been  Elizabeth  and 
Victoria  ; and  yet,  had  they  not  (says  Mill)  inherited  the  throne, 
they  would  not  have  had  the  smallest  civic  position  in  the  State  ! 

The  days  have  gone  by  when  women  were  con.sidered  intellec- 
tually or  morally  unfit  for  citizenship.  An  authority  says,  “ The 
old  theory  of  their  mental  or  moral  inferiority  is  virtually  exploded.” 
Yet  for  generations  this  idea,  now  known  to  be  false,  was  maintained. 
It  is  not  merely  that  public  rights  were  denied  them,  but  that  even 
the  rights  now  accorded  to  babes  were  refused  to  women.  There 
exists  in  the  British  Museum  a pamphlet  entitled  “ A Plea  for  a 
u'  Prohibiting  the  Teaching  of  the  Alphabet  to  Women  ” ! A 
h lady  of  the  sixteenth  century,  because  she  wished  to  establish 

ool  for  girls,  was  hooted  through  the  streets  of  Paris  ! For 
generations  women  had  been  kept  from  all  liberal  inteilectiuil 
training.  As  Daniel  Sterne  said  : “ The  Scythians  put  out  the 
eyes  of  their  slaves  that  they  might  have  no  distraction  in  the  work 
of  beating  butter.  There  are  also  people  who  destroy  the  sight 
of  a nightingale  that  it  may  sing  the  better.  Really  one  is  almost 
tempted  to  think  that  a similar  spirit  ruled  such  education  as  has 
been  given  to  women.”  One  by  one  these  restrictions  have  been 
removed,  and  with  their  removal  women  have  gradually  proved 
their  capacity.  They  have  taken  the  highest  honours  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  Durham  and  London,  and  other  Universities. 
But  still,  of  the  professions,  medicine  and  teaching  alone  are  open 
to  them.  The  splendid  influence  of  these  things  upon  the  general 
character  of  womanhood  in  Europe  is  undeniable.  But  one  thing 
is  needful  to  complete  the  liberating  and  uplifting  influence,  and 
that  is  the  civil  franchise.  More  and  more  we  need  that  men  shall 
be  less  individualistic  and  more  civic  in  their  lives.  On  what 
ground  can  we  deny  that  ennobling  ideal  to  women  ? What  could 
more  enlarge  and  quicken  all  their  sympathies  than  the  fact  that 
they  should  feel  that  they,  too,  are  citizens  in  full  right,  and  privi- 
lege? How  splendid  might  be  this  influence  in  still  further 
limiting  the  claims  of  frivolous  and  petty  things  upon  their  time. 

Benefit  to  Men. 

Further,  upon  men  women’s  suflTrage  would  effect  a vast  and 
varied  change  for  good.  By  her  civic  liberation  she  will  become 
more,  and  not  less,  fitted  for  his  love  and  lor  his  service.  Let  her 
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be  free  to  be  a citizen,  and  she  meets  him  in  a comradeship  and 
fellowship  never  known  before.  If  a man  of  public  spirit  marries, 
he  will  now  more  likely  find  in  his  wife  by  the  expansion  of  her 
interests,  a fellow-feeling.  And  when  the  day  of  early  passion 
passes  by,  their  common  citizenship  will  be  a guard  against 
separating  interests.  Woman  s civic  place  frankly  granted  would 
gradually  expand  her  whole  life  and  its  interests,  and  would  react 
upon  her  relationship  with  men  for  undoubted  good.  Sheridan 
saw  this,  and  remarks;  “Upon  the  cultivation  of  the  minds  of 
women  depends  the  wisdom  of  men.”  Men  are  indeed  blind  not 
to  see  that  to  train  women  only  for  one  function  is  to  lose  the  best 
of  all  comrades,  a wife  who  understands  not  only  home,  but  the 
trouble  of  the  world,  into  which  we  all  must  take  our  weary  way. 
There  is  a pathetic  and  immeasurable  loss  to  men  for  their  own 
folly  in  circumscribing  the  life  of  women.  Alone,  too  many  men 
bear  their  public  burdens,  when  all  wisdom  suggests  not  only 
“two  heads  in  concert,  two  beside  the  hearth,”  but  “two  in  the 
tangled  business  of  the  world.” 

Benefit  to  the  Nation. 

Nor  would  the  benefit  to  the  nation  be  less  than  to  wc 
themselves.  Consider  tlie  amazing  folly  of  reducing  the  poli 
assets  of  the  nation  by  one-half.  Consider,  too,  the  absurdi.^ 
the  situation.  Women  may  canvass  the  city  for  votes  ; they  rnay, 
by  common  consent  of  all  parties,  direct  the  electors  to  the  poll- 
nay,  take  them  to  the  poll  ; but  they  cannot  themselves  drop  in  a 
ticket  in  their  own  right  and  name  ! John  Bull  is  the  laughing- 
stock  of  thousands  of  capable  men  and  women.  When  he  awakens 
to  the  fact  he  will  be  angry,  but  he  will  give  way.  Reason  he 
may  oppose,  ridicule  never.  The  folly  we  may  estimate  ; but  who| 
shall  estimate  the  political  loss  to  the  nation  which  is  silly  enough! 
to  reject  the  splendid  contribution  women  might  make  in  the  ' 
conduct  of  its  affairs  ? On  Boards  of  Guardians,  as  churchwardens, 
and  in  other  public  capacities,  women  have  proved  their  splendid 
competence.  I plead  for  the  recognition  of  this  competence  by 
the  State,  not  only  for  justice  and  freedom’s  sake,  but  for  the 
nation’s  own  abiding  good.  If  family  and  home  and  children  be 
women’s  sphere,  then  let  those  great  interests  have  their  share  in 
civic  franchise.  If,  for  good  or  for  ill,  commerce  claims  millions 
of  our  w'omen,  why  may  not  their  interests  be  directly  represented 
bj  the  vote  ? I plead  both  family  and  industrial  interests  as  cogent 
reasons  for  the  suffrage.  Housing  reform,  infantile  mortality, 
industrial  conditions  of  labour— all  these  proclaim  the  fact  that 
women’s  votes  are  sorely  needed  in  the  State.  Let  us,  as  we  look 
at  India,  Turkey,  and  the  nations  of  the  East,  learn  a lesson  for 
our  time.  These  nations  are  stationary  in  their  civilization,  not 
progressive.  Why  but  because  of  the  condition  of  their  women  ? 
Professor  Ramsay  says  : “ A nation  cannot  permanently  remain  on 
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a level  above  the  level  of  its  women,’*  Britain  is  not  China,  nor 
Turkey,  nor  is  it  India  ; but  the  law  is  just  as  true  for  us  upon  our 
higher  plane.  We  “cannot  permanently  remain  above  the  level 
of  our  women.” 

Church  and  Woman. 

The  august  authority  of  Christ  seals  the  emancipation  of  His 
daughters  as  a religious  movement.  No  difference  is  discernible 
in  His  treatment  of  the  sexes.  He  taught  both  alike,  and  gave  no 
different  ideals  and  no  separate  code  of  morality  for  men  and 
women.  He  declared  His  Messiahship  to  a woman.  He  holds 
high  converse  with  Mary  as  with  Nicodemus.  Among  the  last  at 
His  cross  and  the  first  at  His  tomb  was  a woman  ; from  a woman 
He  took  all  His  human  nature,  and  He  is  Homo  non  vir.  His 
Church  (as  John  Stuart  Mill  says)  has  a creed  much  more  favourable 
to  women  than  any  which  preceded  it.  And  by  two  great  sacra- 
ments Christ  declares  the  equality  and  communion  of  women  with 
the  highest  life,  body,  mind,  and  spirit.  What  more  can  we  ask 
of  Him  or  of  His  Church  ? 

The  claim  for  enfranchisement  I have  asserted  to  be  both  true 
and  just.  A woman  unenfranchised  may  be  in  the  nation,  but  she 
is  not  of  it.  Citizenship  can  only  be  acquired  by  enfranchisement 
and  suffrage.  The  suffrage  agitation  is  therefore  a great  and 
noble  one.  But  its  roots  lie  deep  in  that  movement  for  the  uplift- 
ing of  womanhood,  which  I have  called  “ religious,”  because  it 
binds  woman  and  man  alike  to  God.  Underneath  the  liberating 
influence  in  the  centuries,  uplifting  the  life  of  women,  I discern  the 
operations  of  that  Holy  Spirit  which  Christ  said  He  would  send 
upon  the  earth.  So  far  as  man  obeys  that  Holy  Spirit  he  rises, 
clasping  woman  by  the  hand,  nearer  unto  God.  So  far  as  he  lets 
her  abide  fast  bound  in  misery  and  by  the  iron  of  evil  custom,  he 
cannot  rise  himself ; for  God’s  will  is  that  together,  or  not  at  all, 
shall  they  be  saved  whom  He  hath  joined  together.  Over  the 
peoples  of  the  East  the  crescent  reigns  in  waning  glory,  and  by  the 
enslav’^ement  of  its  women  nations  themselves  are  kept  in  perpetual 
depression.  In  the  happier  West  the  Church  of  Christ  long  ago 
essayed  the  emancipation  of  the  daughters  of  the  Cross.  We 
have  travelled  far  towards  God  and  good  ; but  we  have  far  still 
to  go  ere  the  journey  shall  be  ended.  Yet  the  day  is  coming,  and 
is  ever  nearer,  when  the  Apostolic  vision  shall  be  realized,  and 
those  whom  Christ  redeemed,  His  daughters  and  His  sons,  shall 
at  last,  together  find  their  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  realized 
through  Him — “in  whom  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  bond 
nor  free,  male  nor  female,  for  all  are  one  in  Christ  Jesus.” 
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